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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Spring fever, do you have it? 
Maybe it’s just a little atmospheric twist as the temperature 
moves up a notch, and winter slides away slowly down a muddy 
hillside. 

Or maybe it’s just a nervous sweat in the wake of missed dead- 
lines. The book reports, midterms and essays that were all due last 
week form a collective mind-crush that squeezes you like a virtual 
migraine. 

Don’t worry, ski happy. Spring break is just a whisper away 
and the experts predict more snow this season. We’re with you on 
the slopes with fun in the snow, from the scoop on snowboards to a 
visit with volunteers who teach disabled skiers. 

In this issue we take a look at some fascinating people on cam- 
pus, from our world class Middle East scholar Dr. Robert J. 
Eisenman, to our almost world class pole vaulter, Jason Hinkin. 

From off campus, we have an insightful interview with Foo 
Fighter’s David Grohl on what it takes to keep the momentum go- 
ing for a band in transition. 

For nutrition nuts we offer the low down on healthy campus 
refueling (We dare not call it dining. Who has time for that?). 

If you have a passion for fashion, we’ve gathered some looks 
from the season’s diverse offerings. 

And, oh yes, in an effort to educate, we’ve taken a casual yet 
informative survey of campus intimacy. 


Read and enjoy! cS 4 ae ss | 
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ashion does a backflip to the ’50s 

with flats and capris, pedal-pushers 

and clam diggers (you know, pants 
that never quite make it to your 
ankle). 

It’s sort of an Audrey 
Hepburn, French Riviera 
kind of thing. . 

Matched with tube 
tops, skimpy chemises and 
halters, and a slicked-back po- 
nytail, it can be your very own 


looking good and feeling good? Nutrition 
and campus junk food can be your part- 
ners in a healthy lifestyle: It’s all about choices 
and making the ones that are best for your body. 

If you plan on making a run for the border, 
then run, or jog or plan on doing a few sit ups. 
Tasty and reliable, Taco Bell offers some great 
food values, but if fat is your foe, ask for the 
restaurant’s nutrition guide (a very complete 
and thorough guide for which the folks at Taco 
Bell deserve a huge thumbs up): The menu may 
have some surprises for the unsuspecting 
weight conscious fast-food-aholic. 

Don’t let the veggie in the Veggie Fajita 
Wrap fool you: almost half the calories are fat 
(200 out of 470 calories). Even the basic taco, 
the low-calorie winner in the lineup, is 50 per- 
cent icky, gooey fat (90 out of 180 calories). 

Some of the grilled steak items, however, 
come out with very low numbers in the fat de- 

artment. 
f you’re looking for the most nutritional 
bang for your buck, the simple bean burrito 
offers a whopping 13 grams of protein and 
is less than 30 percent fat (110 out of 380 calo- 
ries). 

Boar’s Head. Premium Delicatessen’s low 
cholesterol offerings include the roast beef, 
some of their hams, chicken and turkey. Be- 
cause Boar’s Head Brand packages and sells 
its products in the deli, everything from bolo- 
gna to sauerkraut has concise nutritional la- 
beling. Sandwiches boast three hefty ounces of 
meat, and pre-packaged sandwiches don’t in- 
clude condiments. 

However, as with all delicatessen food, if 
sodium is your nemesis, assemble your dream 
sandwich with care: Two ounces of the Genoa 
Salami pack a bloating 970 milligrams of so- 
dium. Whew! Pickle me, Elmo! 

Cafe Beach Chef Hans Corpel cooks up a 
healthy selection of steamed vegetables, green 
beans and baby carrots for his guests. Steamed 


ae hinking- about summer? Thinking about 


thing. 

Got a sinking feeling 
that your look is dying for 
romance? 

‘Spring goes Titanic with 
vintage length dresses and 
beaded tops. 

Accessorize the look 
with crystal or pearl 
necklaces. 

Try some vintage corkscrew 
curls, waves and tendrils straight 
. up out of the New York spring 
fashion and hair shows. 

Roll small sections of damp 


rice and grilled chicken are on the menu, and 
there are low fat dressings on hand for salads. 
Panda Express is all about options. The 
barbecued and mandarin chicken are grilled 
and can be ladled over soft, fluffy, virtuous 
mounds of steamed rice. Mushroom chicken 
and the mixed vegetables are good bets as well. 
But, face it, maybe this is the place to forget 
the grams and go wild with some of that con- 
sistently wonderful chowmein with not-so-vir- 
tuous mounds of orange chicken. 
o you want to dine light at the Beach 
Bakery? Hey, it’s a bakery! However, you 
can get a good dose of veggies in zuc- 
chini muffins and pumpkin bread. The bakery 
offers fiber-a-plenty in some of its whole grain 
offerings which can be slathered with low fat 
cream cheese. Sure. 


Not to be forgotten is our very own Forty- 
Niner Shops dining services, with a culinary 
presence from The Nugget on upper campus to 
the far reaches of The Outpost. Either estab- 
lishment will grill a nice, healthy garden burger 
for you (That’s the one made with mushrooms, 


brown rice, rolled oats and other various and. 


sundry goodies that we should be eating!). 

The Outpost has a refrigerator filled with 
ready made salads, including the Southwest 
and Chinese Chicken salads which, depending 
on your choice of dressing, appear to offer the 
most to eat with the least amount of dietary 
damage. True, the chicken salad has toasted 
almonds, and nuts have fat — but that’s the 
good kind of fat. 

Subway Sandwiches proudly boasts that its 
product is the quintessential low fat choice in 


hair over a small piece of cloth, tie it, 
then air or blow dry. Gently separate 
the hair with your fingers. 

Interning and yearning for so- 
phisticated office-wear? Crisp white 
shirts are always perfect. 

Skirts are the exciting variable, 
in mini, short and ankle lengths. 

Assymetrical slits or business-like 

A-lines and pleats define the shape. 

Kiss the natural look goodbye: 
Eye shadow appears in unaturally 
broad splashes of vibrant blues and 


greens for spring and summer. 
— UM 


the fast-food universe. However, that means a 
sandwich with no cheese and no mayo. 

“Light” menu choices have no cheese and 
are dressed with onion, lettuce, tomatoes, pick- 
les, green peppers and olives on Italian or 
wheat bread. The meat is up to you: turkey 
breast, turkey and ham, ham, roast beef, 
roasted chicken breast or the Subway Club. 

The most popular, and reportedly lightest 
member of the line-up, is the turkey breast 
sandwich, offering 289 calories and 4 grams of 
fat. 

all fixture Chick-fil-A serves up char- 

grilled chicken items that all fall way 

under 30 percent of calories in the 
fat department. Even the “fried” Chick-fil-A 
sandwich falls into the fat safety zone: the sand- 
wiches are pressure cooked in low-cholesterol 
peanut oil and are not deep fried. 

The menu lists some respectable side or- 
ders (tossed green salad, carrot and raisin 
salad), and the signature waffle fries are served 
without salt by request. Diet lemonade is on 
tap, so calorie counters can afford to drool over 
the tempting, gurgling lemonade cooler. 

Tucked away on the University Student 
Union’s lower level, is the Blue Marble Coffee- 
house. The manager promises that all meats 
and breads are low fat products. The restau- 
rant makes the chicken salad with a low fat 
dressing and offers low fat salad dressing for 
lettuce munchers. Blue Marble baristas can 
make your caffienated favorites and blended 
drinks with low or non-fat milk and syrup al- 
ternatives. Even the muffins have a lowly 2.5 
grams of fat. Blue Marble prides itself on be- 
ing your low fat on campus option for healthy 
eating. 
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By Resecca Brown 
Puotc By Mixe Dorsey 


After a lifetime 
of discovery 
at CSULB, 
religious studies 
professor Robert 
Eisenman marks 
the milestones of 
a lifelong journey 
with sacred 
Widitialetomrlare, 
eager minds. 
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al State Long Beach religious studies 

professor Robert Eisenman wants to 

make students think. He wants to raise 
students to a higher level of understanding, 
no matter what the student’s faith or beliefs 
may be. All are welcome on what he describes 
as an intellectual journey based on the origin 
of religion. 

“In my class, I want people to go beyond 
the old myths or shibboleths. I want students 
to evaluate religion in an intelligent manner, 
in order to deepen a given individual’s under- 
standing of his or her own or different faith,” 
Eisenman says. 

He teaches courses that focus on traditional 
religious themes, such as Judaism, Islam and 
Christianity, as well as courses that explore 
religion as archaeology and literature. 

However, it is his course on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls that has brought the scholar worldwide 
attention. 

n 1991 when he published “The Fac- 

simile Edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 

Eisenman hoped to make the scrolls avail- 
able to everyone, both in the interest of free- 
dom of information and freedom of speech. He 
wanted to “let a thousand voices sing.” 

The work included 1,800 photographs of the 
scrolls, which up until that time had been re- 
stricted to a handful of scholars for viewing-and 
study. - 


“Because the scrolls are so 
abstruse, | would like students to 
try to decide for themselves what 
they are saying.” | 
— Robert Eisenman 


“Control of the unpublished manuscripts 
meant control of the field,” Eisenman explains, 
adding that, most importantly, the restrictions 
controlled interpretation of the texts. His book 
broke the ideological and academic monopoly. 

The scrolls are ancient manuscripts that 
were found in 1947. 

They had been hidden in caves along the 
Dead Sea at a location now known as Qumran. 
Mostly written in Hebrew, the scrolls also con- 
tain passages written in Aramaic and Greek. 

Since their discovery, controversy devel- 
oped because the documents were nei- 
ther made public nor translatedearly on, 
Eisenman explains. 

or him, the key to everything is the 
interpretation of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
“Because the scrolls are so abstruse, I 
would like students to try to decide for them- 


.selves what they are saying,” Eisenman says. 


Ever the wanderer, in 1989 Eisenman be- 
gan leading study expeditions to the Dead Sea 
sponsored by the CSULB religious studies de- 
partment, the School of Humanities, and the 
Institute for the Study of Judeo-Christian Ori- 
gins (which he heads). 

Students have explored about 485 caves 
along the shores of the Dead Sea and conducted 
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the first radar-ground scan of the Qumran pla- 
teau. Z 
Satellite photographs of the geographical 
area provided by the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory in Pasadena and NASA helped the stu- 
dents survey the caves. 

Eisenman plans more student digs, as 
well as an expedition to an unmapped 
portion of the Dead Sea that lies in Jordan.The 
professor’s personal journeys began many years 
ago, however. 

After receiving his bachelor’s degree in phi- 
losophy from Cornell University in 1958, 
Eisenman went to Paris, where he met his wife 
Heather. 

He describes his time in Paris as a move- 
able feast, something like the days of 
Hemingway 30 years before. 

e worked and taught on kibbutzim 

(the Middle Eastern version of a 

communal farm), and taught in Flo- 
rence, Teheran and New Delhi before return- 
ing to the United States. 

Eisenman studied Hebrew and Near East 
studies at New York University, and received 
his Ph.D. in Middle Eastern Languages and 
Cultures from Columbia University in 1971, 
where he became fluent in Hebrew and Ara- 
bic. 

He joined the teaching staff at CSULB in 
1973. Eisenman says that of all his accomplish- 
ments, he is most proud of his 1997 book re- 
lease “James the Brother of Jesus.” 

.The book is 1,000 page magnum opus, 
which will be available as a Penguin paperback 
this month. a 

The author views James as the authentic 
and original leader of early Christianity and 
believes he may in some way be connected to 


the scrolls. 

“I am pleased not only with publishing the 
book, but of the origin of the study that the 
book covers,” Eisenman says. “All of the data 
and discussion written in the book is based on 
work developed here at CSULB.” 

s world renowned scholar from a 

public university, Eisenman has 

enjoyed showing the Ivy League that 
something significant can come out of a 
“people’s university.” 


| 
“| am pleased not only with | 
publishing the book, but of the 
origin of the study that the book 
covers,’ Eisenman says. “All of the 
data and discussion written in the 
book is based on work developed 
here at CSULB.” 

: — Robert Eisenman 


Eisenman is a founding member of the 
religious studies department at CSULB, and 
served as chairman intermittently from 1979 
to 1989. 

“I helped mold the department, overseeing 
much of its development and expansion,” he 
comments. 

Eisenman has appeared on “NOVA,” the 
Arts and Entertainment series “Mysteries of 
the Bible” and he has lectured throughout the 
United States. 

—UM 


Rosert ElsENMAN 


Professor Eisenman and students sift through debris during an expedition to the hills above the Dead Sea. 


By Jeanine Carputto 
Puotos Courtesy USARC 


_ Disabled skiers take flight 
in the California mountains, 
as volunteers make the “impossible” 
possible at the United States 
Adaptive Recreation Center. 
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igh up in the Southern California 
mountains, skiers sway on a chair lift 
aptly named “Inspiration.” As they 
inch up the mountain, bundled up for the high 


altitude chill under a-bright;winter sky, they 


peer down from the lift. The view is, well, in-~ 


spirational. 

A man with no arms or legs snowboards 
by: Blind skiers are verbally directed down the 
slope by sighted skiers gliding backwards: be- 
side them. 

The United States Adaptive Recreation 
Center (formerly known as California Handi- 
capped Skiers) has just enabled a young man 
who has been a quadriplegic amputee since 
childhood to fly down the slopes, the wind in 
his hair. 


“For one of my first lessons, | had 
a paraplegic biker guy in a mono- 
ski. He had a beard, tattoos, beer 
gut, everything. At the end of the les- 
son he cried. He told me | had made 
him feel like a man again. These 
people will remember you forever.” 
— Ralph Aros 


For the past decade, the USARC has been 
making the “impossible” possible. This com- 


pletely non-profit organization, located at Bear 


Mountain Ski Resort in Big Bear Lake, is run 
by asmall number of close-knit, dedicated staff- 
ers and approximately 200 volunteers. 

he USARC works year round to enable 

people who are quadriplegic, paraplegic, 

blind or disabled in a myriad of other 
ways the opportunity to ski, snowboard — and 
through its summer program — to water ski 
and mountain bike. 

Cal State Long Beach student Allison Green 
is one such volunteer. Green majors in recre- 
ational and leisure studies and works on cam- 
pus with Disabled Student Services. She vol- 
unteers many of her weekends teaching at the 
California Adaptive Ski School. 

The school does not offer your typical 
snowbunny program. Arriving at the resort, 
visitors are directed to a deceptively small-look- 
ing gray wood shack. High on a flagpole, a red- 
eyed Jolly Roger swings in the breeze. 

The snow-covered front yard is littered with 
strange looking contraptions — mono-skis, bi- 
skis and outriggers — that will later bear 
people of all ages and abilities down the topes 
of the hill. 

Volunteers like Green move about purpose- 
fully, helping clients get ready for the day’s 
adventures. The staff and students laugh and 
joke as they turn toward the slopes. 

t’s a brisk day, but no one complains about 
[e weather. The students are serious 
about one thing: They are here to ski. “Ev- 
ery lesson you teach has its little moments,” 
Green says. “People cry and say ‘God bless you.’ 


One autistic boy I teach thanks me by smiling 
and laughing: F love to work with disabled 
people to show them that there’s more out 
there.” 

Staff member Ralph Aros volunteered for 
two years beipre signing up full time five years 
ago. * 

“Every Wasstny, disabled students from 


Bear Valley High School come up.-F’ve been™ 


teaching these kids for four years now. One 
brought me a valentine,” he says, grinning. . 

“For one of my first lessons, I had a paraple- 
gic biker guy in a mono-ski. He had.a beard, 
tattoos, beer gut, everything. At the end of the 
lesson he cried. He told me I had made him 
feel like a man again. These people will remem- 
ber you forever.” 

he school is supported entirely by dona- 

tions that are raised throughout the 

year. Because of this, cost is not a bar- 
rier for students. The price of a six hour, all- 
day private lesson including equipment and an 
all-day lift ticket is only $80. Able-bodied ski- 
ers typically pay $60 for a one hour private les- 
son that does not include skis or lift tickets. 

People with almost any disability are ac- 
cepted, and participants are rarely, if ever, 
turned away. Handicaps range from severe ar- 
thritis to cerebral palsy, Down syndrome to 
quadriplegics — everyone is welcome. However, 
space is limited. The school begins taking res- 
ervations for the upcoming season on Novem- 
ber 3 and sells out early every year. 

The USARC may help dreams come true 
all winter long, but the pagan doesn’t. end 
when'the snow melts: ©» #- 

When the mountains are warm and green, 
the ski school relocates to Big Bear Lake to hold 
Alpine Challenge in July and August. 

CSULB alumna Elizabeth Porter spent her 


last summer before graduation volunteering at 
the summer program. Exposed to the ski school 
during the winter, she was excited by the pro- 
gram and chose to donate her time to Alpine 
Challenge in the summer. 
tudents and volunteers trade their 
snowsuits and snow skis for water skis, 
parasails, jet skis and fishing poles. By 


“night, they. sit by eS caREATS roasting marsh- 


mallows. ~~~ > ~ 

“I found deep satisfaction in the time spent 
there,” Porter says. “Coming from CSULB and 
knowing all the opportunities I enjoyed there, 
it was so gratifying to go and help out others 
who don’t have those opportunities. 

“Other students might want to stop and 
think before packing for their big summer trips. 
Up there I had the best summer of my college 
years.” 

To volunteer for the winter program, appli- 
cants go through a four-day clinic on the slopes 
of Bear Mountain. Trained technicians evalu- 
ate skill level (volunteers need not be expert 
skiers) and teaching ability. Clinicians will also 
use this time to train the participants in the 
proper techniques for adaptive skiing. 

Two legged volunteers are trained to ski 
with one ski and special poles. They also learn 
to ski with their eyes closed by following 
another’s voice to guide them. 

ood deeds are rewarded, and each day 
a volunteer works, he or she receives 
a free lift ticket for another day of ski- 
ing. Volunteers for the summer program need 
only participate in a weekend training program. 

Although the program is not a household 
name, the USARC is censidered to be one of 
the largest adaptive recreation programs in the 
United States. 

—UM 


~ AUnited States Adaptive Recreation Center student catches air while heading down the slope on a mono-ski. 
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ome brave students 

at Cal State Long 

Beach have chosen to 
waive their right to privacy: 
They have opened (albeit 
ever so slightly) a door that 
usually has the word “pri- 
vate” posted on the front. 
Looking through the nar- 
row opening has revealed a 
glimpse into the sex lives of 
our peers — at least those 
who have been willing to 
share with us. 

More than 100 ques- 
tionnaires were distributed, 
and 88 students of various 
shape, color and size re- 
sponded. Their ages ranged 
from 18 to 29, and, although 
the results are unscientific, 
they do offer some enter- 
taining and insightful infor- 
mation. 

We are nearing the end 
of a decade that included 
unprecedented debates 
concerning sex. AIDS is a 
killer and a threat to every- 
one who has sex. Even 
those who are celibate may 
be at risk from contami- 
nated blood transfusions, organ transplants 
and sperm donations. - 

Everyone has been involved in the debate: 
parents, business people, politicians and celeb- 
rities. 

Even children and schools have partici- 
pated in the debate: Should information about 
safe sex be distributed in elementary schools? 
Does passing out condoms to teens condone pre- 
marital sex? Should colleges provide free test- 
ing for sexually transmitted diseases? 

Is AIDS testing in the workplace a viola- 
tion of a constitutional right to privacy? 

Did we learn anything from the debate, or 


By Ryan S. Hakes 
Puotos By Mixe Dorsey 


An unfaithful mate can induce 
several symptoms for the average 
human: nausea, vomiting, loss of 
appetite and depression. These 
are minor ailments compared to 
the potential sexually transmitted 
disease. 


CAUTION: This article frankly discusses adult sexuality. If the subject makes you uncomfortable; move on. 


...an unscientific 
yet timely look 
at campus 
intimacy 
in dangerous 
times 


= and out the other? 
7 proached students 
at Cal State Long 
| Beach with sev- 
eral questions 
about their sexual 
activities during 
the last year. 

If you want to 
see how your own 
sexual behavior 
stacks up com- 
pared to your fel- 
low students, read 
on, take notes and 
compare! 


How often 
do you practice 
safe sex? 

In the not so 
distant past, 
women have been 
labeled as reck- 
less drivers. 
When it comes 
time to roll out 
the latex, men de- 
serve the reckless 
driving citations. 
Females who 
practice safe sex 
all of the time (48 
percent) are acting more responsibly than their 
male counterparts (38 percent). Those who 
practice safe sex most of the time follow suit, 
with females (33 percent) several percentage 
points ahead of males (27 percent). 

The most important aspect of this question 
is not who is practicing safe sex, but who is 
not. Not one single female responded to never 
practicing safe sex. This time, the males 
stepped up and took top honors. One-fourth of 
the male respondents have never practiced safe 
sex. 
In the last year (365 days), how many 
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partners have you had intercourse with? 
How many were one night stands? 

The prospect that women are practicing 
safe sex more often than men should offer one 


a sense of reassurance. Count your lucky stars" 


and kneel before your higher power! Why per- 
form such an incredible act of faith, you ask? 
Simply because the most promiscuous respon- 


dent was female. She had 11 partners in the - 


last year, which dwarfs the top dog in the male 
category. Our Casanova managed a meager 
seven companions. 

However, these two crazed sex fiends 
do share a common trait. They both tallied four 
one-night stands. | 

Hold on; don’t rush out feeling lucky. 
It’s not that safe yet. There is a strong corre- 
lation between those who have the most part- 
ners and those who practice safe sex the least. 
One 23-year-old student who expressed diffi- 
culty with this question asked: “How am I sup- 
posed to remember that?” 

How often do you have intercourse? 

The majority of female students replied 
that they have intercourse either every few 
days or weekly. It appears that men at CSULB 
don’t fair as well. The majority of. males re- 
sponded that they have intercourse either 
weekly or monthly. 

However, the not-so-fortunate male popu- 
lation has taken it upon itself to make up for 
its inability to be consistent. 

How often do you masturbate? 

When the pressure is welling and it is time 
to release the demons, men are more apt to 
perform a solo exorcism. A large number of 
male respondents revealed that they mastur- 
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bate more than once a week: One even took 
the time to formulate his own question: “What 
about moré than once a day?” 

Fifty percent of the women respondents 


said they never masturbated. Those who do 


report that they do so every two weeks or so. 

Have you ever had group sex with 
three partners? 

Three is not always a crowd, and more of- 
ten than one might think, three is company. 
More than twice as many men (29 percent)as 
women (14 percent) reported that they engaged 
in three-way sex. 

Those who have not shared such an experi- 
ence were offered a bonus question: Would you 


engage in three-way sex? Fourteen percent of 


the females responded yes, while 47 percent of 
the men felt they were ready to sail into un- 
charted waters and put their three person 
crews to the test. 

Do you engage in oral sex? 


TN 5 RT ee a 


We are nearing the end of the 
decade that included unprec- 
edented debates concerning sex. 
AIDS is a killer and a threat-to 
everyone who has sex. Even those 
who are celibate may be at risk 
fam contaminated blood transfu- 
sions and transplants: 


The winners by a landslide were the men, 
with 82 percent confirming that they perform 
oral sex. 

The men may be proud of their crushing 
victory, but the excitement will not last long: 
Only 61 percent of the women perform oral sex. 

Have you ever had anal intercourse? 

Anal intercourse is a sensitive subject. Sev- 
eral female and a few male respondents left 
the question untouched. 

Of those who did respond, only 12 percent 
of females have participated in this less con- 
ventional activity. 

Males proved to be slightly more curious, 
with 23 percent responding “yes.” 

However, the question-does not specify 
whether the gentlemen were on the giving or 
receiving end. We won't speculate here. 

Have. you engaged in sexual activity 
with a member of the same sex? If not 
would you? 

Like the previous question, some chose not 
to go near this one, but this time it was several 
males who ignored the query. 

Eleven percent of the males questioned had 
engaged in homosexual sex, while the remain- 
ing 89 percent were not interested in broaden- 
ing their sexual horizons. 

Only 9 percent of the female respondents 
had had a homosexual experience, but14 per- 
cent of them were ready to increase their op- 
portunities for finding a suitable partner by 
way of a homosexual experience. 

Are you currently involved in a mo- 
nogamous relationship? If you cheat or 
have cheated do/did you use protection? 

An unfaithful mate can induce several 
symptoms for the average human: nausea, 
vomiting, loss of appetite and depression. 

These are minor ailments compared to the 
potential sexually transmitted disease. 

Few tragedies equal receiving an STD from 
an unfaithful partner — a disease that may 
mean death or infertility. Don’t panic yet. There 
is good news. 

Ninety percent of the female respon- 
dents who are currently involved in a relation- 
ship are monogamous. 

The remaining 10 percent who have bro- 
ken their vows of monogamy claim, at least, 
that they practice safe sex. 

Men are not far behind, with 81 percent 
being monogamous. Of the 19 percent who have 
cheated on their companions, 10 percent prac- 
tice safe sex. 

The remaining 9 percent must represent 


’ the risk-takers of this world and we should wish 


them luck. 
—UM 
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Inside the mind of a master competitor— 
Long Beach State’s pole vaulter extraordinaire 
bares it all! 


t 5-foot-10, 175 pounds, Jason Hinkin 

is not the biggest guy in the game, but 

at full speed, the Long beach State pole 
vaulter is an imposing force nonetheless. 

Last January in Reno, Nev., just as his feet 

left the ground, his pole snapped, whipping 

backward and smacking him in the back of his 

head. He lay on the ground, after doing a com- 


plete forward flip before a hushed crowd of 


3,000. 

With a bruised head (the complete opposite 
of his ego), Hinkin, considered by some to be 
the best college pole vaulter in the country, rose 
to his feet and spread his arms in conquest. He 
flexed, posed and did his best Ahnold imper- 
sonation, much to the crowd’s joy. Like kindling, 
Hinkin gathered pieces of his shattered rod and 
began distributing them to women in the crowd 
in exchange for kisses. 

Competitors know exactly who they’re deal- 
ing with the very second he walks into an 
arena, clad in his custom sweats, gear and pole 
with one simple word etched over them: 
HINKIN. 

Or when he once, for no particular reason, 
stripped out of his gear before a sellout crowd 
to reveal a completely oiled upper body (yes, 
pre-oiled underneath his sweats), milking the 
fans. 

ntimidation is saying ‘’'m gonna blow 

over this bar, then go over and get that 

girl’s phone number,” he says. “I'll hit 
the mat and go find a pen.” 

“You know Jason,” his father Mike Hinkin 
says. “He is the most self confident person you'll 
know.” 

Intimidation, maybe. Exhilaration, defi- 
nitely. And whether it is mastering the art of 
winning NCAA Championships, as the Long 
Beach State senior did last March, or master- 
ing the art of the pickup, Hinkin has it all fig- 
ured out. 

He does it by doing something few can brag 
about: He walks the fine line between arro- 
gance and self confidence and balances the two 
perfectly. It’s a tightrope he’s on, without a net. 

Among his college peers, Hinkin is the best 
at what he does: pole vaulting. As well as be- 
ing crowned the 1997 Indoor NCAA Champion 
(hell gladly show you his ring any time), he 
ended the ’97 campaign ninth among Ameri- 
can vaulters and 28th in the world — all at 
age 22. 

his season, he thinks he will finish at 

least fifth and 15th, respectively. And if 

you know Hinkin, you know you've got 
to believe him. 

Just standing near him is like being be- 
neath a waterfall of self-confidence: It over- 


After competing in the NCAA outdoor championships, 


Hinkin plans to tour Europe with a professional track team. 


flows, and, like being in the first five rows at 
Sea World, you're going to get wet. But he could 
make friends with a mime. 

“T’ve talked a lot of s— but I’ve also backed 
it up,” says the 23-year-old political science 
major. “I have self confidence, not just in sports 
and women, but in everything. I believe that 
everything I really, really want, I can get. I 
know how well I want to do. I am not a 4.0 
student because I don’t want to be. I jump as 


high as I do because I want to.” 

From getting over the bar, no matter the 
height, to tracking girls back to his apartment, 
Hinkin’s cockiness shines through and only 
proves that he is a champion because of his 
mindset — which is exactly what will get him 
over his personal best height of 18-8 1/4, to 19 

feet, a world class level. 
he 19-foot barrier is a maturity thing 
for me, not a physical thing,” he says. “I 
need to put that behind me and act like 
I’m jumping against people in France or South 
Africa — a world class level. When I jump 
against these college kids, I’m not pumped up 
that much.” 

Hinkin is the only one who will decide when 
that time will come, and with a strong state of 
thinking it will, just as it did when he cleared 
18 feet. « 

“Jason always needs a challenge,” Long 
Beach Track Coach Andy Sythe says. “Back 
when he still hadn’t cleared 18-0, he got tired 
of trying it in every meet. So he had the bar go 
to 18-3 and he cleared it on his first attempt 
with a pole he had never used before.” 

Whether it’s getting over the 19-foot bar- 
rier or hitting on the bombshell in his 2 p.m. 
class, Hinkin knows his limits— which is what 
he thinks separates him from those who are 
merely arrogant. 

“Arrogance is not realizing your limits or 
not realizing that other people do have the abil- 
ity to beat you. I will give nothing but 100 per- 
cent respect to.anyone who beats me. I realize 
I can be beat and that’s not a bad thing at all,” 
Hinkin observes. 

e did, though, predict his victory at the 
"97 NCAA championships on an ESPN 
broadcast the night before the event. 
He had come off of a devastating leg injury a 
year earlier, which shut him out of the Olym- 


. pic trials for the 1996 summer games in At- 


lanta. 

But since the January 1996 injury, Hinkin 
had been improving his jumps every time out 
until there seemed to be no possible way in his 
steel-trap mind that he could lose. 

“During the comeback I was so focused, you 
could pee on me and I wouldn’t know what was 
going on,” he says. 

According to him, any chip on any shoul- 
der of his could be a family thing: “If I didn’t 
think I was going to go out there and kick 
everybody's ass, I would have a lot more bruises 
on my body from my brothers and sisters.” 

Not that he came from an abusive home, 
quite the contrary. It was, however, an ex- 
tremely competitive home. Born and raised in 
Los Gatos, a small Northern California town, 
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he is the youngest of seven children and at- 
tended a private parochial school from the day 
he could walk. 
o matter the activity, it was always the 
same for him and his siblings, be it Mo- 
nopoly, or tackle football in the street. 
“We’d murder each other,” Hinkin says. “Then 


their respective sports. Among them: John, on 
the U.S. National Rugby Team; James, from 
pole vault to one of the world’s best rugby play- 
ers; Jodee, a national champion in soccer; and 
Jill, a champion horse jumper. 

“It was a huge challenge for him,” his fa- 
ther says of the early days. “He was the young- 


“Jason always needs a challenge. 
Back when he still hadn’t cleared 18-0, 
he had the bar go to 18-3 and he 
cleared it on his first attempt with a 
pole he had never used before.” 


— Andy Sythe, 


CSULB head track coach 


we'd go in for dinner and nobody would hate 
each other. We all competed. It was sort of the 
bird pecking for the worm kind of thing.” 

To make things worse for an undersized 
14-year-old (into high school at 5-foot, 100 
pounds, and out at 5-foot-8, 140 pounds), each 
of his brothers and sisters were world class in 


Fea ie 
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est of a very competitive family. We have four 
All-American plaques hanging on our wall. He, 
being the youngest, always got challenged. 
Whether it was pingpong or basketball. It af- 
fected his growing-up period. It wasn’t until 
high school when he really blossomed. 

“We're probably the worst parents in the 


Always on the look-out for fresh talent, Hinkin gets to know members of Delta Gamma sorority. 


world for all the pressure we’ve put on him.” 
Hinkin would disagree. Upon hitting the 
mat and earning his national champi- 
onship, all he wanted to do was call his 
parents and share the news. It wasn’t until he 
was on the phone when it really sank in. 

“That’s nice of him to say,” his father jokes, 
“but if you look at him on video, he’s celebrat- 
ing pretty good.” 

Hinkin’s brother James introduced him to 
pole vaulting. 

“James said it was a good way, to meet a 
girl,” Hinkin recalls. “So I walked up to the 
track coach and said ‘I want to pole vault to 
meet girls.” 

The whole “women thing” only came into 
the picture for Hinkin after high school when 
he came to Long Beach with a new attitude. 

However, after posting record numbers as 
a bachelor, it appears he may have finally met 
“The One." 

t happened about a year ago at a pre-meet 

dinner. Gazing across the room for possible 

companionship, Hinkin spotted a vision. 
Her name was Carina Elstrom, a pole vaulter 
from the University of Oregon. Primed, ready 
and in mack daddy mode, Hinkin approached 
her table when she had left it and sat in her 
chair. Upon her return, Hinkin just looked at 
her and said hello. 

“Of course, I assumed she knew who I was,” 
he recalls. “But she looked right at me and said 
‘Why don’t you get the f— out of my seat?” 

Hinkin was humbled. It was love at first sight. 
He sees Elstrom every chance he gets and freely 
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admits that winning her over for good could 
be as difficult as negotiating any bar at any 
height. 

“When I was in high school I was very shy,” 
Hinkin says. “When I came to college I woke 
up and said ‘You know what? It doesn’t matter 
how good looking you are or how much money 
you have, it’s how confident you are.’ I’ve met 
some incredible people because I was confident 
enough to go up and talk to them.” 

verything that comes out of his mouth 

is this big story and you've got to be- 

lieve him because you know he’d do 

anything crazy,” Hinkin’s roommate Matt 

Lipps explains. “Every second of every minute 

of every hour of every day is a new adventure 
with this guy.” 

And Hinkin is not the ideal roommate, as 
Lipps, a senior photography major at Cal State 
Long Beach, maintains. Especially when it 
comes to the array of women coming in and 
out of their apartment or the fact that Hinkin 
fancies walking around the joint in the buff . 

“People probably think I’m an ass ——,” 
Hinkin says. “For people who come into casual 
contact with me and see all my craziness and don’t 
know why I doit, I come across as negative. People 
who wouldn’t go out and have fun themselves are 
offended that someone else would.” 


On the distinguished list of Hinkin sup- _—¢¢ 7 aoe : 
sine is CSULB President Robert Maison. love Jason « | conside r h [ mM one of 
“I love Jason. I consider him one of my good 


fends Hoascumvirontine one MY good friends. He has superior 
Oe ce confidence in his ability and is good 


“Whenever I go somewhere, the No. 1 pri- 


ority for me is to have fun. At any given meet for Long Beach State. He’s 2) great 


there isn’t a person there who won’t go home 
and remember the Long Beach State pole 


3 
vaulter. I like attention — I go for the positive a aa b ass ad O r. 


kind,” Hinkin says. 


“Society and sports are so serious. There Evi 3 - reside nt Robe rt C e M axSsSo n 5 


are all kinds of rules and stuff and people like 
me love to break them.” 
You know Jason. : CS U L B 


—UM 


Like most pole vaulters, Hinkin works on his upper body strength to propel himself through the air and over the bar. 
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BY Danie. Ouiveira 


Foo Fighters’ David Grohl has 
been hard at work. With only two 
albums, his band, Foo Fighters 
(also featuring guitarist Franz 
Stahl, bassist Nate Mendel and 
drummer Taylor Hawkins) has be- 
come one of the biggest rock bands 
in the United States. 

The simplicity of punk, the 
heaviness of metal, the melody of 
pop — all can be heard on the 
band’s latest album, “The Colour 
and the Shape” 

The guitarist, vocalist, drum- 
mer, producer, lyricist, songwriter, 
video director and Foo Fighter 
front-man took time out to talk 
with University Magazine’s Daniel 
Oliveira. 

UM: In the United Sates, Foo 
Fighters is one of the few heavy 
rock bands that still gets air play 
on stations dominated by pop, ska 
and female singers. What would be 
your musical qualities that allow 
this to happen? 

DG: We play heavy music with 
loud guitars and drums. It’s a big 
sound, but we also have some pop 
arrangements even if I am scream- 
ing. I don’t think we’re really a pop 


Foo FicuHters Rock On! 


With two albums and a new lineup... 


band; we’re a rock band and some- 
times a punk rock band. There’s 
just some sense of melody that 
helps carry through all the s—t 
that is on the radio. It’s a weird 
time for music right now because 
rock isn’t very cool-anymore. Ska 
music is really big, but I hate it. I 
can’t stand it. I never liked it. Then 
there’s really safe kind of wimpy 
rock, like Top 40 bands that sing 
really pretty melodies. 

UM: A new trend among rock 
bands is to record albums with a 
bad garage sound. But Foo Fight- 
ers spent many months recording 
"The Colour and the Shape” and 
worked with a demanding pro- 
ducer like Gil Norton (Pixies). Why 
did you take this approach? 

DG: Because all of us have 
been listening to and playing punk 
rock since we were 13 years old. 
It’s been about 15 years that I’ve 
been listening to records recorded 
in garages. Some of the best 
records were recorded on a four 
track. The Beatles records were 
recorded on two tracks, live. 

This is what happens: A band 
gets signed to a major label. The 


Courtesy Capito. Recoros 


members sign a contract which 
doesn’t give them any freedom. 
They get the money and the label 
makes them go into the studio with 
a big producer and they make this 
really slick record. 

It sounds great, polished and 
professional, and it becomes huge. 
Then because it’s cool, they say, 
“Well, that’s not really what we 
sound like. We’re gonna go in and 
make a real record. This is what 
we sound like, the honest sound of 
the and because we are really like 
punk rock, alternative, purist or 
something.” Then they goin, make 
the second record, produce it by 
themselves and record it with some 
dirty producer who makes demo- 
tapes. 

Sometimes it works, and it’s 
great. But most of the times it 
sounds like s—t. So why would you 
want to take a step backwards? 

The first Foo Fighters records 
was recorded in five days and done 
in the studio really quick and 
cheap. I didn’t spend any money 
on it, so we thought for the second 
record, “We’re gonna go and really 
make a professional rock record.” 
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We thought we needed a producer to help 
us expand the songs, make them bigger, get 
the melody out of them, accent things, arrange 
things, so that they’re just as powerful as they 
can be. So that’s why we did it. 

UM: Foo Fighters has released only two 
albums, but has already changed its lineup 
twice. Is this frustrating for you? 

DG: I don’t think so. The band is the one 
thing in life that I cherish so much and con- 
sider my direction. If someone quits the band, 
you stop for a minute and think, “OK, do we 
break up? Do we stop playing?” 

You look at everyone and say, “No, we get. a 
new. drummer or guitar player and let’s go.” 
We keep playing because we just love music so 
much. 

Sometimes it can be. frustrating: Why 
doesn’t everyone love it.as much as I do? I will 
do anything for this band, I love the band so 
much that it’s like my baby. If something gets 
in the way, I push it away and keep going. 

UM: Drummer William Goldsmith left the 
band when the recording of “The Colour and 


the Shape” was almost finished. Was it diffi- _ 


cult to hook up with Taylor Hawkins right 
away? 

DG: No, we were surprised because I met 
Taylor before on the road. We had a few drinks 
and became friends. He lives in Los Angeles, 
so when we were recording and William quit. I 
called Taylor. He was playing drums with 
Alanis Morrisette —just a totally different kind 
of music — so we rescued him. 

I didn’t think he would want to because 
Alanis Morrisette is so huge. He’s an incred- 
ible drummer. He’s amazing. He said he wanted 
to do it. It was only two weeks after William 
quit. 

UM: Before the album came out, you said 
you were happy with guitarist Pat Smear be- 
cause he added different parts to your guitar. 
If you both were working so well on a musical 
level, why did he leave the band? 

DG: Look at it this way: In the ’80s, he was 
in the punk rock band The Germs for a few 
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years. After that he never stayed in a band for 
more than a short period of time. His friends 
were making bets because they thought he’d 
quit Nirvana in a week, or a month. But he 
lasted two years. 

He hated touring. He didn’t like flying and 
wanted to do more things. We work so hard 
that when you join the band it is kind of your 
life. It’s everything, every day, every hour — 
you're doing something for the band. It’s a lot 
of heavy work and he just wasn’t into it and 
didn’t want to do it anymore. He said, “I just 
want to stay home.” 

UM: You have already released two albums 
and proved your talent with Foo Fighters, but 
the media still compare you to Nirvana. Does 
that upset you? 


“When you’re screaming, it feels 
good because a lot of people 
never scream. A lot of people 
never know the feeling in their 
stomach. So on stage, if | have a 
really bad day, | start screaming 
and it makes me feel relieved.” 

— David Grohl 


«DG: No, because I expect it. When you see 
Paul McCartney — this is a ridiculous com- 
parison, I don’t compare myself to that — but 
do you think of Wings? No, you think of The 
Beatles because that’s the band he established 
himself in. 

What happened with Nirvana was impor- 
tant to people in different ways. When some- 
one puts my face on the cover of a magazine 
and it says Foo Fighters, maybe 100 people 
will know what the Foo Fighters is. 

But if it says Nirvana, 1,000 people will 
know it. My memories of the band are like of a 
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family member — someone like your favorite 
grandfather who passed away. 

I don’t think of Nirvana like, oh no, it’s in 
every interview and article. It always says “for- 
merly of Nirvana,” so it’s like, well, OK. 

UM: During your last American tour, you 
opened some dates for Rage Against the Ma- 
chine and others for the Rolling Stones. Is it 
more fulfilling to share the stage with a con- 
temporary or a legendary rock band? 

DG: Playing with a band like Rage Against 
the Machine is an honor because they're very 
amazing and very relevant. So, Rage Against 
The Machine calls and says, “Will you guys 
come on tour with us?” It’s like, “Yeah, any 
time!” 

I have so much respect for them because 
they also come from the punk rock bands, so 
it’s cool when you grow up listening to punk 
rock and see these other people who listen to 
punk rock become popular. 

To play with a band like the Rolling Stones, 
well, they’re like an institution. They are not 
really socially relevant. 

- When the Rolling Stones call and say, “Will 
you come play with us?” we say “Yes!” because 
in 20 years when I have little children I want 
to tell them I opened for the Rolling Stones. 
That’s why! 

UM: Yéu have established yourself as a 
guitarist and singer but played drums on some 
songs during the tour. Do you get your aggres- 
sion out more through drums or guitars and 
vocals? 

DG: Drums take more energy. You really 
have to be in good shape physically to play the 
drums. When I was a drummer, I was stron- 
ger physically. When you play guitar and sing, 
you're jumping.around like you’re screaming, 
so it’s a different feeling. 

When you're screaming, it feels good be- 
cause a lot of people never scream. A lot of 
people never know the feeling in their stom- 
ach. So on stage, if I have a really bad day, I 
start screaming and it makes me feel relieved. 

—-UM 
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Ali Goulet is airborne during Board Aid 4 halfpipe event. 


nterested in tackling the extreme sport 

that went respectable on the slopes of 

Nagano? According to local boardmeister. 
John Vertin of InFlight, most novices want the 
best. 

Vertin recommends a Solomon for this type 
of buyer: The board is universal, and as you 
advance in snowboarding, this board will grow 
with you. 

However, Vertin says the most popular 
board is made by Burton. This maker offers 50 
models, so when buying Burton, be aware of 
your level and plan to upgrade as your skill 
increases. 

Snowboards vary in size. A person will want 
to buy a particular size snowboard based on 
where he or shé'will go. 

Larger snowboards are best when used on 
bigger mountains such as Lake Tahoe, Mam- 
moth, Utah or Colorado. Shorter snowboards 
are best used locally. 

very snowboard manufacturer produces 
a board for every user from beginner to 
advanced. All snowboards are not alike. 

For example, the kind of material that mak- 
ers use can vary. The core of a snowboard is 
made of wood or foam. Wood is more expensive 


and is most popular among experienced - 


snowboarders. Wood varies in quality and price. 
Foam is lighter and less expensive. 

The base of the snowboard makes the big- 
gest difference: It determines whether some 
boards are faster than others. 

When it comes to buying a snowboard, it is 
best to let the salesperson help. 

s a buyer, you must keep in mind your 

destination, level of skill and how fast 

you want to go. An experienced sales- 
person can guide you to the right match. 
Snowboards range in price from $290-500. 

In addition to buying a snowboard, gear — 
such as a jacket, gloves, goggles, snowboard 
pants, boot and bindings — is essential. 

Jackets must be breathable and waterproof. 
Depending on the material, jackets may cost 
more than $150. 

Gloves should be waterproof and have a 
rubber grip. Goggles are a must: They keep 
your face warm and the wind out of your eyes. 

Ski pants are not recommended because of 
the tight fit. Snowboard pants are looser and 
are more water resistant. 

“Snowboarders tend to be on their butts 
more,” comments Vertin. 


By Annette Froste 
Puoro By Zach Corpner 


oots should be lightweight, comfortable: .. 
and waterproof. Bindings are connected» .- 


tothe snowboard to strap you onto your 
boots, much like skis. : : 

Like skiers, snowboarders must buy a lift 
ticket which costs $20-40 depending on the moun- 
tain. Like skis, snowboards can be rented. 
InFlight rents boards and bindings for $20 and 
boots for $5. Rentals in the local mountains are 
approximately the same. 

Beginners should take precautions; injuries 
come easy on the slopes. Broken wrists are com- 
mon for beginners. 

Aggressive snowboarders are another risk 
— to themselves as well as others. Advanced 


snowboarders report broken backs, legs and 


ankles, Vertin says. 

Novice and advanced snowboarders can 
look forward to plenty of time to get connected 
with this sport which is snowballing in popu- 
larity — this season is expected to last another 
two to three months. 

nterested in snowboarding? Cal State Long 
Beach has a ski club open to all students, 
and the slopes of Snow Summit, Mountain 
High and Big Bear are just a few hours away. 
—UM 
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his year, an ocean of releases hit the big 
screen with wave after wave of movie 
magic. 

Sometimes it seems that only one film re- 
mains especially memorable in the minds of 
most entertainment junkies — the one about 
the ship, the ice berg, the star-crossed lovers, 
and the platinum sound track. 

Like the chicken and the egg, a film and 
it’s soundtrack are symbiotic, and it may be 
difficult to discern which came first. It seems 
that for every movie that rolled through the- 
aters on its way to video oblivion, there was a 
soundtrack (and in at least one case, two). 

And while the movie may be soon forgot- 
ten, the music may, occasionally, prove to be 
more memorable than the film. 

“The End of the Violence” soundtrack ac- 
tually garnered air play on some jazz stations. 
The soundtrack is a carefully woven patchwork 
of moody country, Spanish and jazzy ballads 
with a heavy dose of Ry Cooder. You can al- 
most smell the stench of stale beer, cigarette 
smoke and sawdust on the floor. This collec- 
tion belongs in a juke box in a small, dusty 
roadhouse just off the road to nowhere. 
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Which came first: 


The movie “Great Expectations” is described 
by promoters as “loosely based on Charles 
Dickens classic novel.” It’s clear the film’s 
makers had great expectations for the music 
and the soundtracks, with two, yes two, albums 
in release. 
ef reat Expectations: The Album” dishes 

up all-new material from a number of 

hot artists in the pop music scene to- 
day, including angst-ridden, abstract ballads 
from Tory Amos. Ex-Soundgarden singer Chris 
Cornell, Stone Temple Pilot’s Scott Weiland and 
Sheryl Crow appear as well. Soundtrack re- 
treads include classics from Iggy Pop and the 
Grateful Dead. ; 

The album does have somewhat sophisti- 
cated eclecticism to it with a musical range 
from Amos’ ballads to Euro-pop. 

The second release, “Great. Expectations: 
The Score, Music by Patrick Doyle” features 
compositions for the film score by Patrick Doyle 
and performances by Tori Amos, saxophonist 
James Carter, pianist Cyrus Chestnut, singer 


; 


The music or the movie? 


Cesaria Evora, guitarist John Williams and 
soprano Kiri Te Kanawa. 

Everyone remembers David Duchovny from 
“The X-Files.” But he did a movie recently, 
“Playing God.” Do you know anyone who has 
actually seen the film? We’ve seen promotional 
clips and heard the album. Maybe Fox Mulder 
could find out where the film slipped off to; it 
could be a case of alien abduction. 

he soundtrack, however, is a fairly cohe- 

sive entity with a solid L.A. sound. The 

collection of slick blues, edgy balads and 
slightly techno cuts from Propellerheads is a 
good listen. 

Musician and soundtrack manipulator 
David Arnold has released an anthology of pure 
James Bond redux. Gone are the potent lounge 
singer renditions of works by Wings. Instead, 
Joe Cocker, Chrissy Hynde and those busy 
Propellerheads croon and mix the familiar 
strains of James Bond movie theme songs for 
“Shaken and Stirred.” 

—-UM 
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A Long Beach State of Mind 


The best and brightest students are turning to California's most dynamic university — 
California State University, Long Beach—for an education they know will take them places. 
Christine Lindsay of Lakewood, Fredric Cruz and Sineth Nguon of Long Beach, Jumoke Olayele of Los Angeles, 
Rene Froehmer of Clovis and Nathan VanderBeek of Garden Valley are just six of the 131 high school valedictorians 
and National Merit Scholars attending Long Beach State this year. To learn for yourself what these 


bright young minds already know, call us at 562/985-8234 for information or a campus tour. 


Achievement--it's a Long Beach State of Mind. 


California State University, Long Beach 


